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THE HEBREW STUDENT. 



THE PESHITO. 

By Pbof. J. A. Edgren, D. D. 

"Very early in the Christian era, probably some- 
where between the latter part of the first century 
and the middle of the second, translations were 
made into Syriac of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. These translations were made from the 
original Hebrew. Arameean and Greek texts. We 
mention the Aramasan because of the Chaldee 
portions of the Old Testament and the Syro Chaldaic 
original of Matthew's Gospel. That Matthew wrote 
in Syro Chaldaicis maintained by many of the most 
eminent Biblical scholars of our age, and it is the un- 
contradicted testimony of antiquity. From this 
text, not from the Greek version of it, the ancient 
Syriac translation of the Gospel seems to have been 
made (Smith's Bible Dictionary: Versions, p. 
3393). This is of great interest, and perhaps not 
without importance, since the Syriac Gospel in that 
case must present us with nearly a copy of the 
language of Matthew and of the very words of the 
Savior; for the difference between the Syro-Chal- 
daic of Galilee, spoken by Christ, and the Syriac 
of the region north of Palestine, to which the 
Peshito probably belongs, could not have been very 
great. 

There is reason to believe that both the Old and 
New Testaments of the Syriac Bible were executed 
by Christian scholars. Later in time both obtained 
the name Peshito (the simple), probably in dis- 
tinction from paraphrastic versions and interpreta- 
tions in general, or, as has also been supposed (for 
the Old Testament), in distinction from the Syriac 
version of the Greek Hexaplar text of Origen's 
b-'eptuagint, which contained many marks and cita- 
tions from the Greek translators. Gradually, or 
from the beginning, or both, the Peshito of the Old 
Testament was more or less conformed to the Sep- 
tuagint, and it was made to feel in some degree the 
influence of the Targuins. Yet, on the whole, it is a 
faithful version and of considerable importance to 
textual criticism and Biblical interpretation. Da- 
vidson says : " In point of fidelity it is the best of 
all the ancient versions. Its renderings are gener- 
ally happy, free from paraphrastic circumlocutions 
on the one hand and bald literality on the other. 
Occasionally the translator has given a freer and ar- 
bitrary interpretation ; but without introducing 
anything like Jonathan's or the Jerusalem Targum's 
insertions." It is of interest to know that this 
venerable version extensively supports the Masso- 
retic text, and though it deviates from it at times, 
exhibiting inferior readings, yet it also contains 
some better readings. 

The Old Testament was first printed in the Paris 
Polyglott under the superintendence of Gabriel 
Sionita, who however supplied missing portions by 
translating from the Latin Vulgate. Afterwards it 
was printed in Walton's Polyglott, with additions 
of Apocrypha translated from the Greek. The 
Syriac MSS. contain the Canonical books alone. 
In modern times, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society printed the Syriac Bible, edited by Prof. 



Lee on MS. authority. In this edition, printed in 
London 1823 for Syrian Christians in Malabar, we 
have a critical text based on seven MSS. and the 
commentaries of Ephraem and Bar Hebrseus. It 
is the best text printed, and free from Sionita' s 
translations from the Vulgate, though not so good 
as it might be made from now existing materials. 
Yet, since it is believed that a critical revision 
would not better it much, the Biblical student may 
with interest and advantage use the text as it is at 
present. 

A few passages from the Peshito, translated as 
literally as allowable into English, might be of in- 
terest to the reader We will select from the Law, 
the Psalms and the Prophets. A comparison with 
the Hebrew text will show the great similarity yet 
occasional deviations : 

We translate from Prof. Lee's text. 

From Ex. 20. — (1) And God spake all these words : 
(2) I am the Lord thy God, who have brought thee from 
the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. (3) Thou 
shalt not have other gods besides me. (4) Thou shalt nol 
make unto thee any image or any likeness (of that) which 
is in heaven above, or which is on the earth below, or which 
is in the waters beneath the earth. (5) Thou shalt not 
bow unto them, for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
returning the debts of the fathers upon the children unto 
three or four generations upon them that hate me. (6) And 
I show mercy unto a thousand generations unto them that 
love me and keep my commandments. 

And so on with an equal degree of literalness 
throughout the Decalogue. 

Ps. 23— (1) The Lord will pasture me, 
And nothing shall be wanting unto me. 

(2) And upon choice meadows He causes me to lie down 
And unto still waters He leads me. 

(3) My soul He transforms, 

And He leads me in paths of truth 
For His name's sake. 

(4) Yea, though I walk in valleys of shadows of death, 
I will not fear evil, for Thou art with me. 

Thy sceptre and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

(5) Thou preparest before me a table against my enemies. 
Thou annointost my head with oil, 

And tny cup intoxicates even as ardent wine. 

(6) Thy goodness and Thy mercies follow me all the days 

of my life. 
So that I shall dwell in the house of the Lord length 

of days. 
From, Nahum 1. — The scourge* of Nineveh, 
which is in the book of the visions of Nahum the 
Blkoshite. 

(2) A jealous God and an avenger is the Lord : 
Avenging is the Lord in wrath, 
Avenging is the Lord to His adversaries, 
And reserving (wrath) for His enemies. 

(3) Longsuffering is the spirit of the Lord, and great His 

strength, 
And He will by no means acquit. 
The Lord is in the whirlwind, and in the tempest i» 

His way, 
And clouds are the dust of His feet. 
*Or calamity. 
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(4) 



He rebukes the sea and makes it dry ; 
And all the rivers He devastates. 
Bashan moans and Carmel, 
And the flower of Lebanon languishes. 

(5) Mountains tremble before Him, 
And the hills are removed ; 
The earth trembles before Him 

The habitable world and all her inhabitants. 

(6) Before His anger who stands ? 

And who endures the heat of his wrath ? 

His fury burns like fire, 

And the rocks are dissolved by Him. 

With nearly the same degree of literalness the 
translation continues, except in the tenth and 
twelfth verses where we meet with a marked but, 
on the whole, unsupported deviation from the Mas- 
soretic text. If we compare the chapter with the 
other versions, we find that the Septuagint deviates 
more from the Massoretic text than the Peshito, 
the Vulgate agrees better with it, and the Targum 
(of Jonathan) is a paraphrase. 

One or two examples of the use of the Peshito 
may be of interest. lu Exod. 12:40 the Hebrew 
text mentions that the children of Israel sojourned 
in Egypt four hundred and thirty years. The 
Septuagint (and Sam. Pent., which however is of 
little or no value for textual criticism) adds: " and 
in the land of Canaan." The Peshito reads: "And 
their sojourn which the children of Isral sojourned 
in Egypt (was) four hundred and thirty years," 
thus supporting the Hebrew text and the longer 
chronology. The same is supported by the Vul- 
gate and Onkelos' Targum. The longer chronology 
is besides supported by Gen. 15:13, and by the strong 
probability that a larger number of generations 
existed between Jacob and Moses than that men- 
tioned in Exod. 6:16 — 20. Here we find only four 
generations: Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses. But 
in 1 Chron. 7:22—27 the same period (from Jacob 
to Joshua) is covered by ten generations ! Accord- 
ing to Hebrew custom a number of generations 
has been left out from the genealogy of Moses, 
perhaps that the four centuries might be represented 
by four names. The Massoretic text is right, and 
the Syriac expresses correctly its meaning: the 
Israelites were in Egypt over four hundred years. 
Paul in Gal. 3:17 either uses the LXX as best 
known by those to whom he wrote, and since the 
exact time was of no importance to his argument ; 
or he thinks of the period of time from Jacob (his 
coming into Egypt perhaps) to the exodus, since 
the covenant of promise was constantly being es- 
tablished until the time of Jacob (Gen. 28:14), and 
he counts four hundred and thirty years from the 
establishment of the covenant. 

In Ps. 16:10 the printed Hebrew text really 
reads : ' 'Thou will not suffer Thy holy ones (*|H*Dll) 
to see corruption," making the passage refer to the 
saints in general. The Peshito reads : "Thou hast 
not suffered that Thy Holy One shall see (TlDf? 1 ? 
Kfpil) corruption," making the passage refer to 
Christ. It is supported by all ancient versions, lay 
the Talmud, by one-half of the Hebrew manuscripts 



of the Psalm, by the connection and by the New 
Testament. It is right. The passage does refer 
to Christ. A single yodh should be dropped from 
the printed text. 

A matter of interest gathered from the above 
translation of Ps. 23, is that the Hebrew JTIO^V, 
in t. 4, is dissolved into two words in the Syriac 
Bible, NfllO '^tO. The Syriac translator evidently 
did not think a compound Hebrew word impossible 
in this place. The plural: "valleys of shadows of 
death," signifies any such valley, any deep and 
terrible affliction, death, probably not excepted. 
The peculiar reading in the last line of the fifth 
verse finds support in the LXX and the Vulgate, 
but not in the Targum. It is evident that the 
versions must be used with greatest caution, and 
their readings not adopted without the most unani- 
mous agreement and the strongest internal reasons. 



A SMATTERING OF HEBREW. 

Bt Proit. Norman Fox. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing only when 
there is also lack of wisdom. The smattering of 
Hebrew which would be a continual peril to the 
minister who had no more sense than to announce 
"This verb, my brethren, is in the Hiphil," can 
be of daily use to him who is endowed with good 
judgment. 

The traveler who can speak but a dozen words 
of French has a material advantage over him who 
knows none at all, and so the ability to dig through 
a single text will often be of greatest use. True 
the Bible is- translated ; but as there are stanzas 
of Burns which cannot be adequately rendered into 
French, so a very little knowledge of Hebrew will 
disclose many a power or beauty of expression 
which can be seen only in the original. And when, 
as is not seldom the case, the ablest translators 
differ, he who knows nothing of the language is 
left entirely at fault, while the one who has studied 
it but little may have an opinion of his own. As 
the plain juryman, though far inferior to each of 
the great lawyers who are addressing him, may 
still form an intelligent conviction as to which of 
their opposing views is the correct one, so he who 
is very little of a Hebrew scholar may be fully able 
to understand the arguments in favor of each of 
two conflicting translations and to arrive at an in- 
telligent judgment as to which is to be preferred. 
The overworked pastor may be obliged to abandon 
the idea of ever becoming a great Hebraist ; but if 
he will lay hold on a few snatches of the language, 
he will find them of continual practical use. 

Next year or the year after, the revision of the 
Old Testament will be published. Curiosity, if 
nothing more, should make one anxious to be able 
to understand how a given change is possible, what 
may be said in its favor and what against it. There 
has not been for generations, there may not be for 
generations again such urgent reason for a study of 
of the Hebrew as exists at the present time. 



